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A FEW WORDS IN ANSWER TO 
THE REVEREND H. MONTAGUE 
VILLIERS’ SERMON ON THE 
THEATRE AND BALL-ROOM. 


—~>—~- 

Mr. Epitor. — Accident led me the 
other day to take up a small tract with the 
title ‘“‘ Balls and Theatres,’ published by 
the Honourable and Reverend Montague 
Villiers, rector of Bloomsbury, and having 
read it, my thoughts naturally turned to the 
subject of this curious discourse, and espe- 
cially to the advantages accruing from a 
well-regulated, respectable theatre—such a 
theatre as Drury Lane, under Macready’s 
management. 

Unfortunately it is too common, in dis- 
cussions on this topic, for one party to up- 
hold the instinctive virtues and highly mo- 
ral tendencies of the theatre, while the 
opponents as boldly denounce it as the 
school of sin and the birth-place of every 
crime. The fact is that the stage was never 
established as a place of public instruction 
but of public amusement, and though while 
entertaining the public it has been effec- 
tively employed to moralize and instruct 
the vulgar mind, yet to assert that the the- 
atres are maintained solely as great moral 
instructors would be the height of absur- 
dity, and as false as foolish. 

The chief importance of dramatic re- 
presentation is to give a fine, intellectual 
entertainment to all classes, who, wearied 
with the toils and anxieties of the day past, 





would in this, the brightest and most cheer- 
ful of all amusements, relax their care-worn 
thoughts and tired limbs. It would grieve 
me much that any honest, conscientious 
clergyman should think that we honoured 
the theatres to the prejudice of religion, 
but it is uselss to pretend that the services 
of the church can take the place of the 
drama ; man in his present imperfect state 
requires amusement to soothe his pains and 
to dissipate his fatigue, and for these pure 
poses to resort to devotion, psalm-singing, 
and prayer, is to degrade religion and its 
services. These foolish, ill-timed, and in- 
judicious attempts to prop up religion by 
the sacrifice of all other rational employ- 
ments defeat their own intents, and while 
they shut up the British Museum, the 
Zoological Gardens, and the National Gal- 
lery, cram the gin-palaces to suttocation. 
There is a zeal for heaven which is not 
“ according to knowledge.” 

Thé writers of the Evangelical party, as 
they most improperly style themselves, re- 
probate the theatre as immoral and idle, 
and it is curious to read the published ana- 
themas of this sect against balls, theatres, 
and what they call “ worldly amusements.” 
The Reverend Montague Villiers, for in- 
stance, in his sermon against balls and 
theatres, adduces as an all-powerful argu- 
ment that these employments “ forma’ bad 
preparation for prayer,” a truism /so ludi- 
crous, Mr. Editor, that some of yout read- 
ers may doubt the accuracy of the«quota- 
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tion, auc it is added by the same author 
that * balls do not help to smooth a dying 
pillow!” There is something horrible in a 
Christian clergyman’s attempt to terrify his 
hearers, perhaps not very soundly-minded 
people, into his way of thinking, but unfor- 
tunately this system is followed too gene- 
rally, until many, like Kit’s poor mother in 
the “old curiosity shop,’ imagine them- 
selves on the broad road to destruction. 

It is not a pleasant taek to refute the 
trumpery logic and sophistical arguments 
of these injudicious servants of religion, 
nor ought I to employ your “ Journal’”’ as 
an arena for the discussion of religious 
topics, otherwise I might fill the whole of 
this number, to the rejection of more valu- 
able matter, with the explosion of the fal- 
Jacious and not very honest statements of 
the Evangelical school. 

On one head of the sermon already quo- 
ted I shall however make afew remarks, 
and very briefly animadvert on the disho- 
nesty ofa clergyman’s boldly stating facts of 
which he has no certain knowledge, and 
which eventually are found to be incorrect. 
It is a powerful task to compare the various 
localities uf sin in this vast metropolis, but 
since Mr. Villiers has attempted the com- 
parison it is necessary briefly to correct tha 
erroneous deductions he has made, and to 
assure him, from personal observation, that 
the vicinities of the London theatres, gross 
as they may be, are not of a lower or viler 
description than those around many of the 
principal churches. 

It is as senseless to attribute the crowded 
and infamous neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane to the influence of the theatre as it 
would be to condemn St. George’s Church 
for the vicious presence of certain houses 
within a stone’s throw of Mr. Villiers’ rec- 
tory house. Is the Bishop of London to 
be taunted with the Almonry at Westmin- 
ster, or the alleys of Paternoster Row and 
the Old Bailey? Are these, and such as 
these, a crying shame to religion, and are 
we therefore to shun the church? Or are 
we, following the line of argument adopted 
by Mr. Villiers, to adopt as gospel the vul- 
gar proverb, “the nearer the church the 
farther from heaven?” It is undoubtedly 
no disgrace, but rather an honour, in a 
minister of the gospel to be ignorant of 














those vilest portions of the town into which 
his profession does not necessarily lead him, 
but that a man ignorant of the topography 
and political economy of London should 
from his pulpit boldly characterize certain 
districts, and a class containing nearly five 
thousand persons, as pre-eminently deprav- 
ed, is culpably careless, and even dishonest. 
Eloquence, bought at the expense of truth, 
is no glory; popularity, attained by so gross 
a deviation from morality, is a disgrace. 
Were this gentleman a student of Shak- 
Speare, we could remind him of a similar 
error in reasoning made by one Master 
Ford, who attributes to his unfortunate 
possession of “linen and buck baskets” 
the conjugal misfortunes which existed only 
in his own distempered brain. 
(To be continued). 
PRINCESS’S, 
“ANNA BOLENA.” 
Donizetti’s well-known opera has been 
produced here for the debut of Miss Bas- 
sano, translated from the Italian most ele- 
gantly by Mr. C. Jeffereys. As the opera 
must be too well known to need us giving 
the plot, we shall confine ourselves to a few 
remarks on the fair debutante. Miss Bas- 
sano was a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music of Paris, where she prosecuted her 
studies under Signor Crevelli; she is about 
four or five and twenty years of age, pos- 
sessing features not decidedly superb, yet 
there is an expression about them most 
prepossessing, and competent of assuming 
a variety of changes so calculated to one in 
her profession—her manners are most re- 
fined, notwithstanding her pedantic and 
foreign air—her height we should say was 
about the mediocre, and well formed. Na- 
ture has certainly blessed her with a very 
melodious voice, and she is not deficient in 
exercising it. Noticing her person thus 
far, we must turn to the character of Anna 
Bolena. This is a part which calls for the 
loftiest qualities of the art, and she earned 
a victory in a role so stately and expressive; 
she exhibits her passionate sentiments and 
feeling pathos at excellent opportunities, 
and renders her songs most florid in their 
execution; in some of her scenes we were 
ever and anon reminded of those talented 
artists, Pasta and Grisi, especially so in the 
last act, Throughout the opera she was 
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greeted with warm applause, and at the end 
of each act was called before the curtain. 
From so much approbation, we think Miss 
Bassano may consider her debut in every 
way successful. The rest of the principal 
characters were sustained by Miss Smith- 
son, Miss Sara Flower, Allen, and Leffler. 
We must remark that Allen is entitled to a 
meed of praise as Percy; his acting and 
singing were most judicious, and called 
forth loud plaudits, and we (the obsequious 
we) could not help encoring that simple yet 
plaintive melody, “Cherish Life I do Con- 
jure Thee ”—it touched our very souls, and 
wrought from our feelings a tear—it was in 
nature like a production. Henry VIII. 
did not suit Leffler—at least we have seen 
characters suit him better—nevertheless he 
was extremely merry, and gave a faithful 
portrait of his licentious majesty. Miss 
Sara Flower and Miss Smithson sang most 
deliciously; we think the latter requires a 
little of the former’s vivacity. The chorus 
was good, and merits a word or two of 
favour. Amidst the cheers of a house 
crammed to the ceiling, the opera was an- 
nounced for repetition. Mr. Maddox is 
deserving of great credit for his enterpris- 
ing spirit in bringing out new candidates 
as vocalists; he has been most fortunate, 
and the Princess’s Theatre may be consi- 
dered a nursery for native talent. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

A revival of one of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s plays was produced last week after 
we went to press. The play is entitled “A 
King and No King.” We beg our readers 
will not think us neglecting our public 
duty in not giving the plot, but as it is not 
in accordance with our notion of what a 
play ought to be, as far as regards the moral 
tendency, we must plead this as our excuse. 
It affords many situations for acting, parti- 
cularly the character played by Mr. Phelps, 
which is one of the most difficult we ever 
witnessed, and to represent which Mr, 
Phelps played in a surprising manner ; 
there was a delicacy of feeling and manner 
which told at once, and which was re- 
quired by the actor to give a just concep- 
tion of the author; this Mr, Phelps ac- 
complished in a masterly manner. Miss 
Addison had little to do, but that little was 
made the most of. G. Bennett played a 





blustering soldier with good effect ; a sort 
of Bardolph or Falstaff, a mixture of both, 
but without approximating to the wit of the 
latter; nevertheless he made it very amu. 
sing. The best part is inthe hands of Mr. 
Younge, who played with great discrimina- 
tion, and is entitled to much credit, The 
house has been crowded every night—this 
we attribute chiefly to the excellence of the 
pantomime. 
MARYLEBONE. 

We visited this place of amusement last 
week, and were glad to find a very respect- 
able audience assembled. In the first piece, 
called “ The King, the Court, and the Cot- 
tage,” a Mrs. Campbell played the heroine 
in a very efficient manner—the other prin- 
cipal characters were also well sustained by 
Messrs. Cowle and J. Rayner. Miss Martin, 
late of the Surrey Theatre, also appeared 
in this piece, and appears to be a great 
favourite. The pantomime at this house, 
which is founded on the story of ‘ Giselle,” 
isa very meritorious production, and abounds 
with a great variety of beautiful scenery, 
machinery, and several laughable and in- 
genious hits on the prevailing topics of the 
day. All the principal pantomimic cha- 
racters were admirably filled by the respec- 
tive artists, and the Clown (Doughty) fa- 
voured the audience with some chin music, 
after the manner of Michael Boai, who was 
wont to exhibit some years since at Vaux- 
hall, which was well received by the audi- 
ence. We must not, however, omit to no- 
tice the admirable performance of Mr. T. 
Lee, who played the fair Giselle in the 
opening; such a piece of rich burlesque is 
rarely witnessed, and would amply repay 
any one for visiting the theatre. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

It is no small satisfaction to me, Mr. 
Editor, to find that so talented a man as 
Mr. Fox—in his “ Memoir of Mr. Macrea- 
dy,” just published in the ‘ People’s Jour- 
nal’’—entirely coincides with me in ac- 
cording to this actor the peculiar merit of 
identifying himself with each character that 
he assumes. ‘ What is most important,” 
says this gentleman, “to the actor who 
would perso.iate Shakspeare’s heroes, is an 
intellect so constituted as distinctly to real- 
ise the author’s conception of character. 
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Gathered analytically not only from the 
words of his own part, but from careful 
study of the entire play, this conception 
becomes a synthesis which re-acts on every 
tone and gesture.’”’ In conclusion I would 
recommend to your readers the admirable 
critique and memoir published in the ‘“Peo- 
ple’s Journal’? of December the 12th, 1846, 
a treatise so elegant and pithy that any- 
thing I could add to it would not add to the 
laurels of the great delineator of Macbeth. 
Puito Dramaticus. 
Any work that savours of the legitimate 
drama we feel pleasure in recommending 
to our readers. Epiror. 
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Shaksperian Papers. 
— soe 
No. 4.—OTHELLO. 


(Contiuued from our last.) 
“1 hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets 
He has done my office; I know not if ’t be true, 

But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

Will do as if for surety. He holds me well, 

The better shall my purpose work on him. 

Cassio’sa proper man: let me see now; 

To get his place, and to plume up my will 

In double knavery,—How? how? let 's see :— 
After some tlme t’ abuse Othello’s ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife. 

He hath a person and asmooth dispose 

To be suspected; framed to make women false. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks them honest that but seem to be so, 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose, 

As asses are.” 

From these passages it will be seen that 
the faithlessness of his wife is one of tha 
most plausible reasons why he should hate the 
Moor; it it quite evident, whether true or 
not (and from its being noised abroad our 
opinion is it was true), it worked like a 
reality upon his mind, as the following ex- 
tract from an after solioquy will show, and 
will at the same time bring to light a new 
passion that stirred him—Love. 

‘The Moor—howbeit that 1 endure him not, 

Is of a constant-loving noble nature: 

And I dare think he'll prove to Desdemona, 

A most dear husband. Now J do love her tco, 

Nor out of absolute lust, (though peradventure, 














I stand accountant for as great a sin,) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do believe the lusty Moor 

Hath leapt into my seat: the thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards, 
And nothing can or shall content my soul, 

Till I am even’d with him, wife for wife. 

Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong, 

That judgment cannot cure: which thing to do, 
If this poor trash of Venice,* whom I trace 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 

I'll have our Michael Cassio on the hip: 

Abuse him to the Moor in the right garb,— 

For I fear Cassio with my nightcap too: 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregiously an ass, 

And practising upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to madness.” 


From this may be learnt the true state of 
Iago’s mind; he here is soliloquising, and 
showing the real nature of his composition, 
and the extent to which he intends carrying 
his revenge. He loved Desdemona; ano- 
ther possessed the treasure he coveted. 
This alone, in the mind of one predisposed 
to evil (which Iago was). was of all the 
passions the one“most likely to have worked 
out his own distruction, for it in a great de- 
gree disturbed that coolness of miud so neces- 
sary to the carrying out the scheme of 
wickedness he had designed ; and from the 
power it exercises over all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, it blinded him to that in- 
evitable punishment which, had he retained 
his naturally calculating disposition, he 
would have avoided. It will be observed, 
likewise, that his love for Desdemona was 
not purely sensual. The natural purity of 
her mind had power even over him, and 
stubborn as was his will, he owns her 
power. Shakspeare’s deep knowledge of 
the human heart is shown most visibly in 
in this passage— 

“* Now I do love her too.” 
He knew it well, that men were designed 
for immortality, and can never totally efface 
their originally high and noble natures ; the 
image may be defaced and broken, but iu 
the fragments may be traced its former 
beauties ; the fountain may be choked with 
dust, and overrun with briars, but beneath 
there is still left some portion of the pure 
and life-giving current that once flowed 
gushingly frow its source; what remains 
may be hidden from the common eye, but it is 
still to be found if it is looked for. 
* Rodrigo. 
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not a selfish man, that is, so far as enriching 
himself is concerned; he has not that most 
accursed of all the vices, a love of gold 
merely for itself; those who have, rarely or 
ever possess a love for woman, the one 
seems to be totally incompatible with the 
other. Love is essentially unselfish, for it 
thinks not of itself, and is interested in that 
that is not of itself ; its dependence is not on 
itself, but on another—its origin is divine, 
and through all the tumults and changes 
the world has undergone, it still shows the 
immortality of its birth, We think, then, 
it will be allowed that even Iago possessed 
a passion elevating in itself, had it been in- 
dulged in virtuously, which it would have 
been, had he loved Desdemona previously 
toher marriage, and that he did so there 
cannot be any reasenable doubt; neither 
can there be a doubt but that it was chiefly 
her virtue and purity that caused his love, 
and not the beauty or attractiveness of her 
person. Jago was conquered by the chaste 
power of her mind, for it is most peculiarly 
observable that he never once throughout 
the tragedy attempts to seduce her from her 
allegiance to her lord, or in any way tempts 
her to digress from the paths of rectitude; 
he knew it was impossible, and that all en- 
deavours to do so would only recoil upon 
himself. These facts, we think, will esta- 
blish the conclusion we are endeavouring to 
arrive at, that Iago loved Desdemona for 
the beauty of her mind. 

How different is his conduct towards the 
other personages in the play; they were 
made up, like most of the world, of virtues 
and vices pretty equally divided, and this 
the acute and worldly-skilled Iago well 
knew; he tempted them through their pas- 
sions, worked upon such passions, until they 
soared considerably above their virtues; then 
the balance being lost, they fell victims to 
the passionless and calculating man. And 
such will ever be the case. The indulgence 
in any undue passion must eventually end 
in destruction ; like rudderless vessels tost 
by every storm, following no certain course, 
at the mercy of every wave, until driven to 
and fro, [they become wrecked on some 
lonely shore, and, ere long, nought remains 
to tell of their melancholy fate. Such are 
we. It has been before indicated that Iago 
had no idea his schemes against Othello 





would have'led to such results the murder 
of Desdemonafneverjentered his thoughts ; 
he ‘never culculated that {the mere insinu- 
ating the infidelity !of his wife would have 
roused the |Moor into such a terrible dis- 
play of revenge’; forthe reader must¥espe- 
cially bear in mind that chastity was not one 
of the virtues that the Venetian women prac- 
tised as they ought {to have done—nay. 
more, so noted had they become for this de- 
linquency, and,so commonly was it known 
and practised, that it seems to have been 
expected as a matter of course. This truth 
is most important in} considering the tra- 
gedy, as it will’ determine,\in a ‘great mea- 
sure, the supposable extent]that Iago cal- 
culated Othello would carry his revenge— 
the utmost extent he would naturally have 
counted upon would have been the putting 
away of Desdemona, the permanent dis- 
placing of Cassio, and his occupancy of the 
Lieutenancy. 
PROVINCIAL. 
From our own Correspondent, 

Hutt.—Of all the theatrical managers 
we have had during the last fifteen years, 
Mr. Pritchard'is really the most active— 
every available talent that can be procured 
he never fails to engage—this week we have 
had Mr. Creswick, late of Sadler’s Wells, 
London; his Master Walter in “The 
Hunchback” is a performance greatly to 
be admired; his figure is good, and his 
voice is full, round, and musical. Miss 
Acosta, who was the Julia, was seen to 
great advantage witb such an actor as Mr. 
Creswick. Mr. Pritchard, who enacted Sir 
Thomas Clifford was a pattern which some 
portion of his company,would do well to 
copy. 

CanTERBURY.—We have had Mr, H. 
Betty here; he has drawn good houses, and 
has been invariably called for after his per- 
formance. His Shylock was a sterling 
piece of acting, and his Henry Dornton, in 
the “ Road to Ruin,” surprised us; he 
has a good sprinkling of comedy about 
him we did not give him credit for before. 
The African Roscius is to make his appear- 
ance in a few nights. 

DusL_in—Queen’s.—Mr, Charles Pitt 
appeared here for the first time this season 
on the 4th instant, in the character of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, in “The Iron Chest 
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The house was very well attended on the 
occasion, and the applause bestowed on Mr. 
Pitt for his excellent impersonation of the 
character was warm and genuine. 

Corx.—Miss Helen Faucit and G, V. 
Brooke have been playing to very good 
houses in “the beautiful city.” 

Liverroo. Tueatre Roya. — The 
engagement of Madame Vestris and Mr. 
Charles Mathews has not been a very pro- 
fitable one for the Miss 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam, a very promising 
young actress, and Mr. Robert Roxby, late 
of the Princess’s Theatre, are both playing 
here. 

Liverroo. ApELtpxui. — The 
@ushman are drawing great houses at this 
theatre. 


management. 


Misses 


Miss Cushman has played Romeo, 
Claude Melnotte, Meg Merrilies, Pauline 
(*‘Money’’), Viola, and Mrs, Simpson, in 
‘** Simpson and Co,,”” with immense success. 
An excellent company are assembled here, 
under the management of Mr. W. J. Ham- 
mond, 
AMERICAN THEATRICALS, 

The Greenwich is doing well, Mr. Jim 

Crow Rice has finished a very profitable ca- 





reer, and is svceeeded by the Chapmans. 
The lessee, Mr. Stammers, knows well how 
to cater for the public. 

Cerlo, Cossin, and Gardiner, three jovial 
Clowns, are all at the Bowery Circus; and 
with the equestrian performers, &c., render 
it a very popular establishment. 

Sands, Lent, and Co.’s Circus occupies the 
old Chatham Theatre, and present a won- 
derful variety of attraction. Among others, 
the fighting ponies and dancing ponies, so 
celebrated in London some time since. 

Dan Marbel is playing at the St. Charles 
Theatre, New Orleans. 

Mr. Collins made his first appearance at 
Charlston, South Carolina, on the evening 
of the 22d ult. in the “ Irish Ambassador.” 

Mr. Anderson has commenced an engage- 
ment at the Walnut-tree Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, in the character of Brutus, in the 
tragedy of ‘ Julius Cesar.’’ 

The Viennoise children have been draw- 
ing good houses at the Park Theatre. Mr. 
Forest appeared on Christmas night as 
Spartacus, in the “ Gladiator.” 

The Seguin ¢roupe are performing very 
suecessfully at the Walnut-tree Theatre, 





Philadelphia. The new opera of “ Lulli’’ 
was brought out very successfully. 

The Ravel family have arrived at New 
Orleans, but have not as yet appeared. 

De Meyer, with Burke, have arrived at 
Havanna, and will perform at the Tacon. 

Sivori, the violinist, has given several 
concerts in Washington, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, everywhere attended by the 
same enthusiasm as he elicited in NewYork. 


FOREIGN THEATRICALS. 

Janny Lino. —“ The famous Jenny 
Lind,” says La Presse, “ the musical mar- 
vel of Germany, the favorite cantatrice of 
Meyerbeer, will visit Paris in the month of 
February, and will give several representa- 
tions at the Salle Ventadour. 

LuctLe Graun.—* This celebrated dan- 
seuse,’’ says a French musical journal, “ has 
been received with severite at the Fenice 
Theatre at Venice. She has left for Milan, 
where she is to give two representations.” 

Map te. Sorute Fuoco.—This graceful 
danseuse, whose success has been of so dis- 
tinguished a character at Drury Lane, re- 
appeared at the Academie Royale de Mu- 
sique at Paris, on Wednesday, in Betsy. 

Cartorta Grist.— This distinguished 
danseuse arrived in Marseilles on the 5th 
instant. It was said that the director of the 
Grand Theatre intended to use his best en- 
deavours to prevail upon Carlotta to honour 
his establishment, by giving at least one re- 
presentation of her choregraphic talent 
there, during her short sojourn in Mar- 
seilles, 








LIFE, A TREE, 

Life’s like a flower, the gard’ner’s plant, 
That’s rear’d with tender care; 

When gain’d, unless its wants supplied 
It withers into air. 

Our infancy like budding flowers, 
Requires a skilful hand ; 

Short and uncertain are the hours 
We have at our command. 

Some infants blossom into youth, 
Some drop into the grave ; 

So some buds die before they bloom, 
And some the sunshine save. 


Thus fades the flower, thus drop the leaves, 
When winter’s cold appears ; 

As man decays, so does the tree, 
Borne down by grief and years. 


J. 8. D. 
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CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Misses CusHMAN are engaged to 
play successively at Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Cork, Dublin, and 
Belfast, andin London in May or June. 
Mr. Lester (John Wallack) is to support 
Miss Kemble at the Haymarket in several 
of her plays, and Mr. Stuart takes the 
“heavy business.” Charlotte Cushman has 
been playing Claude Melnotte with great 
success at Liverpool, but her sister’s Pau- 
line is considered the greater attraction. 

MapaME VEstris.—We regret to learn 
that the health of this once fascinating 
actress is so much impaired as to oblige her 
retirement from professional avocations. 

Tue First Noverty at Her MAJEs- 
ty’s ‘THEATRE.— We learn by letters from 
Italy, that the popular composer, Verdi, 
may be expected shortly to arrive in Lon- 
don, according to engagement with Mr, 
Lumley, being under obligation personally 
to superintend the production of a new 
opera for Her Majesty’s Theatre, entitled 
“T Masnadieri,” which will form one of the 
earliest novelties of the ensuing season. 

We perceive that Mr. J. R. Scott, the 
American tragedian, who made so favour- 
able a debut a short time ago at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, in the character of Sir Giles 
Overreach, in “A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” is engaged at the Olympic. 

Tue Giee Cuivs dined on Saturday, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Sir Felix 
Booth in the chair; when several fine com- 
positions were sung; but great gloom per- 
vaded the meeting in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Hawkins, one of its most re- 
spected members. 

The new five-act comedy underlined at 
the Haymarket Theatre, has been written 
by Mr. Bourcicault, the author of ‘* London 
Assurance.” 

Tue Two Maska.ts, Master and Miss, 
pupils of the Marshalls, dancers, are en- 
gaged at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, for the ballet; they are rnuch im. 
proved, and will no doubt be found very 
useful. 

A man having gone out between the acts 
at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, on his re- 
turn his foot slipped, and he fell over into 
the pit, though without sustaining the least 
injury eitherto himself or any other person, 





New Circus.—It is reported that Mr. 
Hughes, the proprietor of a provincial me- 
nagerie, and an equestrian troupe, called by 
him *f The Mammoth E xhibition,” is about 
building in Leicester-square a Circus, for 
performances similar to those at Astley’s. 
The site, it is said, will be that space of 
ground on which Jaunay’s Hotel formerly 
stood, and where Mr. Buckstone’s proposed 
Theatre was to be built. 

King Carter is off to Liverpool, to wel- 
come his leonine friends to the old country. 
There are now many private collections of 
great extent, and we believe at no time in 
the memory of man were so many wild ani- 
mals at one time in England. 

JOAN’S AS Goop As MY LApy.—Dowton, 
it is well known, left Drury Lane because 
Madame Vestris had a larger salary than he 
had. Jones took a hint from Dowton, and 
when the lady transferred her services to 
Covent Garden, demanded an increased re- 
muneration ; Power, whose curiosity almost 
amounted to impertinence, asked whether 
he had obtained his demand. “If you en- 
quire of Robertson (the treasurer),” said 
Richard, “ you’ll find its Jones as good as 
my lady. 

How To MAKE A THEATRICAL PAPER, 
—Take of portraits which are unlike, and 
of meagre memoirs which are untrue a 
number according to the potienne of the 
parties concerned — a few inflated, dull, 
prosy, original articles—a few stolen ideas 
from other publications, and a miscellane- 
ous hash-of country play-bills; mix these 
well with a sufficient quantity of pompo- 
sity, conceit, and ignorance, and the paper 
will be ready for delivery, 

We are sorry to announce that Miss 
Laidlaw, the Columbine of the Lyceum 
pantomime, has, during the past week, been 
unabie to perform, owing to a severe sprain 
of the ancle, which she received whilst 
dancing. 

It is currently reported that the reason 
why a pantomime was not produced at the 
Adelphi this year, was on account of the 
management having so recently and consi- 
derably disbursed in the getting up of the 
* Phantom Dancers.” 

As we predicted some time ago, a new 
tragedy will be produced at Sadler's Wells 
as soon as the pantomime has failed to at- 


tract; it is by the Rev. Mr. White, the 
author of ‘* The Earl of Gowrie.” 
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Car.totta Grisi.— This danseuse left 
Paris on the 29th ult. for Rome. She re- 
turns to the French capital on the 15th of 
February. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Putto Dramaticus.—We are sorry we omitted to 
acknowledge the receipt of the Md Our friend 
will see we have done according to his wishes. 
The subject is handted in a masterly manner, and 
quite meets our view. The Rev Gentleman should 
have @ copy. 

J. W1tL14Ms.—The poetry is second-hand, and will 
not do. 


M. M.—Mr. Pritchard, lessee of the North Circust, 
is the same gentleman who was alt Covent-Garden 
at the tome Mr. Osbaldiston was there. 

H. Y. W.—We decline giving the lady's private ad- 
dress. A nole will reach her left at the stage door. 
Princess's. 

J. J.—We have no room for the article; it is not up 
to the mark. 

R. A —4Mrs. Seymour is still at the Haymarket. 

Pauwor.— The new tragedy is by Mr. White 


AmicusC.— We believe a new native opera will follow 
** Anna Bolena.” 


C. M.—The Theatre is closed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

EW STRAND THEATRE.— 
FRASCATIL—POUR la MUSIQUE 
etla DANSE; containing all the attractions of the 
Casino and Ridotto. This unique theatre has been 
transformed into a Grand Salle de Danse, and fitted 
upin a style ofsurpassing beauty and magnificence, 
and will be OPENED EVERY EVENING 
The decorations are of the mixed arabesque, in all 
its varieties, and are executed by Mr. Hurwitz. 
Every ornament will be in the first style of art, 
the walls lined with plate glass, the saloon lighted 
with staticetal gas. The Concert will embrace the 
names of eminent Vocalists. Miss Ellis, Giubilie, 
Mr. Collena, and Miss Lewis. Engagement of the 
celebrated Ohio Meiodists. who will introduce the 
whole of their popular novelties. The Refreshments, 
including all the gastronomic novelties introduced 
by Soyer, Gunter, &c., will be of premiere qualite. 
The Band wiil be numerous and complete, consist- 
ing of first-rate Artistes.— Doors open at seven 
o'clock. commence at half-past seven. Admission : 
Dress Circle, 2s.; Promenade and Upper Boxes, Is. ; 
Gallery, 6d. Private Boxes to be had at the New 

Strand Theatre, from eleven tlll four o’clock. 


LOBE HOTEL, Bow Street, Co- 
VENT GARDEN, opposite the Police 
Court. The Proprietor having completed all the 
extensive alterations, begs to inform the nobility 
and gentry visiting London and the Theatres that 
they can be accommodated with DINNEKS, SUP- 
PERS, &c. in first-rate excellence at very moderate 
charges, combined with every comfor*; and trusts, 
by strict attentien, to merit their future favours. 
A Splendid Coffee Room, where gentlemen may 
dine from the joint at 1s. 6d. each, or with fish or 
soup 2s., from 2 till 8. Private Dining and Supper 
Rooms for Large or Smal! Parties, Excellent and 
well-aired beds—bed and breakfast, 17s, 6d. per 
week, or board and lodging, £2 2s. per week. All 
kinds of French dishes prepared by a first-rate 
artist from Paris. 











AURENT’S CASINO, at the Roya 
ADELAIDE GALLERY, still continues 

to be the magnet of attraction, nightly luring its 
habitues within that maelstrum, the Polka and 
each vortex of the mazy dance. Grand Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert. Musical Director and Con- 
ductor, M. Laurent,jun. Vocalists—Miss Clairton, 
Mr. Weekes, and Mr. J. Roe. After the Concert, 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology Illustrated by the 
new Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope. Also a Bal Pare 
a’Hiver. Six Masters of the Ceremonies will super- 
intend the general arrangements of the Ball.— 
Refreshments of the first quality. Doors open at 
seven; performances terminate at half-past eleven ; 
admission, 1s. : 





OLEMAN’S CASINO DE VENISE 
AND BAL RIDOTTO (National 
Baths), 218, High Holborn, Open every evening. 
The orchestra will be complete in every depart- 
ment, and will embrace upwards of forty perform- 
ers, selected from the Philharmonic, Ancient Con- 
certs, and Her Majesty’s Theatre. Conductor, Mr. 
G. Cooke; leaders, Messrs. H. Blagrove and Patey. 
Principal vocalists, Miss Moriatt O’Connor, Mr. 
Trenklee, Miss Fivld, the Masters Field, Mr. G. 
Bennett, and Mr. Field, who will introdnce on dif- 
ferent evenings the national songs connected with 
his popular loctures on the Naval and Military Ser- 
vices of Great Britain. The Salon de Danse, the 
most superb ball room in the metropolis, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Charles O’Bryan. 
A Turkish smoking saloon, Persian galleries, and 
extensive floral promenades. Refreshments of 
the choicest character, &c. Concert to commence 
at half-past seven, the ball at half-past eight.— 
Admission, ls.; Reserved seats, 1s. 6d. 





In Eight Lessons. 


RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 
—Detying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c, Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

‘* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal. 

Reference to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
Garden. 





HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. — Four 
New Ficures:—James I. of Eng- 

land, and VI. of Scotland, in the splendid costume 
of the period; the heroes, Hardinge and Gough, in 
their full uniforms, as British Generals. Mr. Ma- 
eready, in the most splendid Roman costume ever 
seen in this country. Magnificent ventilating 
Dome, at a cost of 700/.—Upen from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven tillten. Admittance, One 
Shilling; Napo eon Rooms, Sixpence.—Mapame 
Tussaup & Sons, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
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